prince who afterwards became Edward VI. His fourth wife
was foisted upon him by the great but mistaken Thomas
Cromwell, who, seven months after the marriage with Anne
of Cleeves, paid with his head for his attempt to make marital
love play a part in his international intrigues. The sight of
the unfortunate Anne created such a disgust in the bosom of
Ihfenry that he allowed Parliament to divorce him on the
grounds that the union was extorted by external circum-
stances. Katherine Howard, the fifth wife, was sent to the
block on the same charges as had been brought against her
cousin Anne Boleyn, and Henry at last found a haven of
connubial rest and felicity in the person of Katherine Parr,
who healed the wounds of his much-tortured heart, and
possibly restored his badly shattered faith in the constancy of
women.

That is one picture. In the other, Henry figures as
Bluebeard. The young man who had come to the throne
brimful of strong, healthy animal spirits with a love of intel-
lectual pursuits, became in middle age a worn-out, impotent
, old man with a mind so blinded by passion and bigotry that
he was tottering on the verge of insanity. There was nothing
of the early Henry in the brutalised, monomaniac of the latter
days except the tyrannical spirit. His intellectual gifts had
developed into mere vulgar superstition; his splendid man-
hood had dissolved into premature decay. Vanity alone
dictated his state-craft, and he punctuated the changes in his
foreign policy with the heads of his ministers and sealed his
European intrigues with the divorces of his wives. Religion,
for him, was merely a cloak for his lust, and as wife after
wife palled upon him, he sought a new mistress, disguising
the gratification of his carnal desires by the mockery of a
marriage.

In one of the letters printed in this book, he complains
that he has given himself a head-ache from writing for four
hours, with copious extracts from the Bible, his defence of
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